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For “‘ The Friend.” 
OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVERY, NO. 8. 


It is generally admitted by the more mo- 
derate class of those who advocate the pre- 
sent existence of slavery, that it is a great 
moral, social, and political evil. But we are 
told that the evil was forced upon us during 
our colonial dependence. Hence an inference 
is attempted to be drawn that neither our 
ancestors nor ourselves are chargeable with 
the reproach of slaveholding.* 

[t is unquestionably true, that during a 
great part of the time between the settlement 
of this country and the revolutionary war, 
the African slave trade was prosecuted under 
the sanction of the British parliament. The 
first importation of slaves into these colonies, 
was made by a Dutch ship, which, in 1620, 
carried twenty negroes into James river and 
sold them to the settlers there.. The traffic, 
however, in slaves, had been previously car- 
ried on between the African coast and the 
West Indian islands. John Hawkins, as men- 
tioned in a former essay, was the first Eng- 
lishman engaged in this abominable com- 
merce. It is unknown how the consent of 
Queen Elizabeth was obtained after the 
strong expressions which she is said to have | 
used, on the occasion. Hawkins had probably | 
the art to excite a belief that the slaves, whom 
he was about transporting from their native 
land to the newly discovered countries of the 
west, were removed from a more degrading 
and oppressive slavery under pagan masters, | 
to a milder one under the dominion of Chris- | 
tians; and that the change was a great im- 
provement of their condition, both in a tem-| 
poral and spirituai view. 

Whatever means were employed to effect 
it, we find Hawkins, in 1564, appointed to 
the command of one of the queen’s ships, and 
with several smaller vessels in company, sent 
on a second voyage to the African coast. 
The commerce at that time would appear to 
have been of a mixed character, being partly 
in the productions of Africa, and partly in the 
persons of the natives. The manner in which 
Hawkins obtained possession of the natives 
whom he transported to the West Indies, was 








* See Stevenson’s letter to Lord Palmerson. 


too odious to be sanctioned by any govern-|doubtful. The Society of Friends unques- 
ment. No doubt he kept that part of his|tionably took the lead* in the work of African 
proceedings, as much as possible, a secret. | emancipation. 
An extensive and lucrative commerce with| In 1688, some emigrants from Germany 
the African coast was prosecuted, by the | who had espoused the principles of Friends, 
English nation, before the slave trade was in-|and followed Wm. Penn to Pennsylvania, 
troduced. Ivory, gold dust, and other valu-|urged in a yearly meeting of the Society 
able commodities were imported from the | there, the inconsistency of buying, selling, and 
coast on both sides of the line, before the | holding mankind in slavery with the princi- 
commerce in the persons of men became an| ples of the Christian religion. In the year 
object of cupidity with British navigators. | 1696, the yearly meeting for Pennsylvania, 
And it is very probable that the traders con- | New Jersey, &c. took up the subject as a 
tinued to hold up a trade of that character as| public concern, and advised the members to 
the principal object of their expeditions, long | guard against future importations of African 
after their hands had become reddened with | slaves, and to be particularly attentive to the 
African blood. The importation of gold,|treatment of those who were then in their 
either in dust or in mass, must have continued | possession. From that time, the same meet- 
to be very considerable, fur we find that in| ing continued at intervals to issue advices to 
the subsequent century, 50,000 guineas were | its members, expressing, in terms of increas- 
coined in one year out of the gold thus ob-|ing intensity, its abhorrence of slavery and 
tained. As the name of this well known | the slave trade; and in the years 1774 and 
English coin was borrowed from Africa, we | 1776 decided upon disowning such members 
may fairly conclude, the supplies of gold were |as were concerned ia the practice of pur- 
chiefly procured from that part of the world. | chasing, importing, or holding mankind in 
y mingling the piratical commerce in slaves, | slavery. 
with the lawful traffic in the natural produc-| In 1703, the legislature of Massachusetts 
tions of Africa, and from this combination,| imposed a heavy duty on every negro im- 
deriving considerable profits, the former be-| ported, for the payment of which, both the 
came blended with the commerce and revenues | vessel and master were answerable. In 1767 
of the country. In time, as might have been | a bill was introduced to the house of repre- 
expected, the traffic in slaves became the pre- | sentatives “to prevent the unnatural and un- 
dominant part of the African trade. ‘The|warrantable custom of enslaving mankind, 
rapid settlement of the western world, and|and the importation of slaves into the pro- 
the demand arising out of it, for labourers to| vince.” But this bill, after being consider- 
clear and cultivate the virgin soil, gave a|ably modified, with a view of rendering it 
powerful stimulus to this abominable com- | acceptable to the governor, was finally lost. 
merce, while its true character was little |The same legislature, in 1774, framed a bill, 
known, except to those engaged in it. Com-/| entitled “ An act to prevent the importation 
panies, were formed, and acts of parliament | of negroes, and others, as slaves, into this 
obtained, to facilitate the trade to Africa;| province,” which being passed through the 
and when that trade became chiefly absorbed | legal forms, was presented to the governor 
by the commerce in slaves, these encourage-| for his approbation. He asserted that his 
ments, of course, became applicable, almost | instructions forbade his assent to the bill. 
exclusively, to the African slave trade. Such} Judge Tucker, in his Notes on Blackstone’s 
knowledge of this traffic as the people of }Commentaries, furnishes a list of twenty-three 
England possessed, must have been obtained | acts, imposing duties on slaves imported, 
chiefly through the medium of those engaged | which occur in the various compilations of 
in it; and consequently its greatest abomina- | Virginia laws, enacted before the revolution. 
tions would be but little known. But in the|The first was in 1699; and the design of 
colonies and islands which were the recepta-|them all appears to have been, the suppres- 
cles of these imported Africans, greater op-| sion of the trade. A duty of five per cent. 
portunities would offer for acquiring a know- | was first laid, to which the royal assent was, 
ledge of the real character of this traffic. | with difficulty, obtained. Requisitions from 
Many of those who peopled these colonies | 

















































were persons of education and piety. They | 
had in many instances left their native land | 


* In 1645 the general court of Massachusetts gave 
orders that a negro brought from Guinea by Capt. Smith 
| should be sent back, because he and others had been 









to escape persecution, religious or political, fraudulently and injuriously brought from their own 
and were therefore well qualified to appreciate | country, by the said captain. In the same year, they 





the odiousness of oppression. To people of 
this description, and with their means of 
learning its character, the injustice of slavery 
and the slave trade could not long remain 





enacted a law prohibiting the buying and selling of 
slaves, except those taken in lawful war, or reduced 
to servitude for their crimes by a judicial sentence. 
Our German Friends, however, assumed broad Chris- 
tian ground. 
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the crown, for aid on particular occasions, 
furnished pretexts for raising the duty from 
five to ten, and finally to twenty per cent. 
In 1772, the duties previously imposed were 
chiefly re-enacted, and at the same time the 
assembly presented a petition to the throne ; 
from which the following is extracted: “ The 
importation of slaves into the colonies from 
the coast of Africa, hath long been considered 
as a trade of great inhumanity, and, under its 
present encouragement, we have too much 
reason to fear, will endanger the very exist- 
ence of your majesty’s American dominions. 

“ We are sensible that some of your ma- 
jesty’s subjects of Great Britain may reap 
emoluments from this sort of traffic, but when 
we consider that it greatly retards the settle- 
ment of the colonies, with more useful inha- 
bitants, and may in time have the most 
destructive influence, we presume to hope 
that the interest of a few will be disregarded 
when placed in competition with the security 
and happiness of such numbers of your ma- 
jesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects. 

“Deeply impressed with these sentiments, 
we most humbly beseech your majesty to re- 
move all those restraints on your majesty’s 
governors of this colony which inhibit their 
assenting to such laws as might check so 
very pernicious a commerce.” 

The interests of the few, or the policy of 
the government, prevailed, and no answer was 
returned to the application.* 

Among the complaints against the British 
king, contained in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, there was one relative to this traffic, 
which, though expunged in the house of con- 
gress, is still exfant in the handwriting of 
Thomas Jefferson, of which the following is a 
part: 

“ He has waged war against human nature 
itself, violating its most sacred rights of life, 
and liberty, in the persons of a distant people 
who never offended him; captivating and car- 
rying them into slavery in another hemi- 
sphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
transportation thither. This piratical war- 
fare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the 
warfare of the Christian king of Great Britain, 
determined to keep open a market where 
men shall be bought and sold. He has prosti- 
tuted his negative for suppressing every legis- 
lative attempt to prohibit or to restrain this 
execrable commerce, &c.” 

From these extracts we perceive that the 
assertion so frequently made, that this trade 
was forced upon us during our colonial de- 
pendence, is not altogether without founda- 
tion. It is, however, obvious that the people 
of these colonies were not compelled to buy 
the slaves imported. If the moral or religious 
influence which was brought to act upon this 
traffic within the Society of Friends, could 
have been rendered general, no legislation 
would have been required to effect, and no 
exertion of the royal negative would have 
been able to prevent its extinction. The 
traders continued to import because they con- 
tinued to find purchasers. 

But whether the slave trade, as it existed 


* Walsh’s Appeal, page 307. 


during our colonial condition, was chargeable 
upon the British nation, or upon the inhabit- 
ants of this country, it was the work of those 
who are gone to their everlasting account. 
They are now removed beyond the reach of 
censure or applause ; and we are not answer- 
able for their errors or their crimes. When 
our American writers retort upon their British 
accusers the charge of introducing slavery 
into these colonies, as an excuse for its pre- 
sent existence, they appear to me much more 
successful in proving the guilt of the British 
nation than in establishing the innocence of 
our own. As all agree that the introduction 
of slavery was wrong, the inference would 
appear easy that its continuance cannot be 
right. If the system, when once introduced, 
was incapable of change, we might sit down 
with folded arms, and conclude that we had 
nothing to do with the business. But we 
have no authority for such a conclusion. 
Evils, however deeply engrafted into the 
political system, may be remedied. The 
goodness and wisdom of the Creator have not 
left the moral world without a redeeming 
principle. Slavery was introduced among us 
by human agency, stimulated by avarice and 
lust of power; and human agency, enlightened 
and impelled by Christian principle, can effect 
its removal. No man was compelled to buy 
a slave, how strongly soever he may have 
been tempted to it, by the hope of gain; and 
no man is compelled to retain his fellow man 
in slavery, whatever may be his apprehension 
of the consequence of emancipating him. 
When laws to prevent emancipation are in 
force, humanity may prompt a master to re- 
| tain the legal ownership of a slave to prevent 
| his passing into other hands; but an authority 
retained for that reason could scarcely fail to 
be exercised with lenity ; and to be rather 
nominal than real. But how does_it happen 
that such laws are in force? Certainly in the 
United States has no where, unless it is in the 
| District of Columbia, can such laws exist any 
longer than the mass of the community choose 
|to maintain them. ‘The laws of a free people 
/are the index of public opinion; and are no 
‘excuse for a practice which is confessedly 
| wrong, as long as we are making no effort to 
| correct them. 
| As the act of reducing the unoffending na- 
| tives of Africa into slavery is admitted on all 


| their descendants, were destroyed or impaired 
| by it. If then we retain the children of these 


| the ancestors were reduced, it is not because 
their rights have been destroyed, or because 
‘any right to their services is vested in us. 
It must be on account of some political ne- 
cessity, if it can be justified at all. Now 
what is that necessity? We are told that it 
would be dangerous to ourselves and destruc- 
tive to the happiness of the slaves to turn 
them suddenly loose in those districts where 
slavery is most predominant. 
releasing at once two millions of human be- 
ings, sore with a sense of injury received, to 
wreak their vengeance on the community, is 





‘hands to have been an enormous crime, it is| 
_impossible to infer, by any admissible process | tion be? Can any one tell how many genera- 
of reasoning, that their rights, or those of| tions must pass in a state of slavery to fit any 


| imported slaves in the servile state to which | 


certainly frightful enough. But what do they 
mean by turning their slaves loose? To turn 
two millions of men, women, and children loose 
upon eleven millions of men, women, and child- 
ren who are already loose, is perhaps not very 
dangerous after all. The slaves in the United 
States, if set free, would have the same phy- 
sical powers as they now have, and no other. 
Their sense of injury would be nearly oblite- 
rated by the act of restoring them to free- 
dom. It is contrary to the nature of man, to 
resent a favour; and we all know enough of 
human nature to be sensible that liberty is 
the highest boon which can be conferred on 
the slave. What prevents the slaves from 
rebelling and spreading ruin among the ma- 
gisterial class? Several causes may be as- 
signed which singly or collectively, restrain 
them. ‘They may have sufficient regard to 
religious and moral responsibility, to preserve 
the peace on that account. They may be re- 
strained by attachment to their masters and 
to the whites among whom they reside. Or, 
perhaps a conviction of the power and su- 
perior intelligence of the white people may 
operate on their fears. Now if any of these 
motives, or all of them combined, are sufficient 
to prevent the insurrection of the slaves, when 
urged by the desire of freedom, by what mode 
of reasoning do we arrive at the conclusion, 
that the same motives would be incapable of 
preserving the peace when that freedom was 
freely granted ? 

If we admit that slavery is in itself radi- 
cally wrong, and incapable of justification up- 
on any acknowledged principle of justice, 
then to enquire whether it would be safe to 
abandon it, implies a want of moral courage; 
a distrust of the wisdom and goodness of God. 
If we could prove conclusively that inconve- 
nience and Joss would result from the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, that would furnish no ex- 
cuse for the continuance of slavery. It may be 
inconvenient to a man to pay his just debts. 
A person may sometimes lose by speaking 
|the truth. Yet it would be a flimsy morality 
that would draw from these considerations an 
excuse for lying, or defrauding a creditor. 

It is frequently asserted that the slaves in 
|this country are not prepared for freedom, 
|}and that consequently they would be rendered 
‘less happy by being placed in a situation 
| which they are not qualified to fill. If they 
are not prepared now, will the next genera- 





people for freedom? The truth is, the human 
character is generally moulded by the inci- 
dents of life. ‘The mind sinks or expands ac- 
cording to the situation in which the man is 
placed. There are, indeed, some vigorous 
| intellects which will rise superior to almost 
any difficulty, and some torpid ones which 
will slumber away their existence, whatever 
their means of advancement may be. But 
these are exceptions to the common charac- 
ter. The education of a slave must prepare 
him, if any thing can, for a life of servitude. 


| 





The idea of} The system of slavery must necessarily cramp 


and paralyse the energies of its victims. To 
suppose that slavery will ever prepare any 
people for freedom, is to suppose an effect in 
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opposition to its cause. It is on the ocean, 
not on the land, that the expert mariner is 
formed ; and it is the enjoyment of freedom 
that unfolds the energies of the human cha- 
racter, and prepares the man for using it 
rightly. 

The plan of immediate emancipation is op- 
posed on the plea that the number is too 
great to be released at once from the servile 
yoke. And a gradual emancipation is ob- 
jected to as likely to excite discontent among 
those who continue in slavery while they see 
others restored to freedom. ‘The latter ob- 
jection can have little weight with those who 
believe that a slave can institute a compari- 
son between his condition and that of a white 
man. With regard to the former, it may be 
asked whether the difficulty will diminish 
with the increase of numbers? 

The danger of emancipation, whether the 
number of slaves is small or great, appears to 
be altogether imaginary. It is not founded 
upon the evidence of facts; for these, as far 
as they bear upon the subject, lead to the 
opposite conclusion. We have numerous 
cases on record of the sudden emancipation 
of a large number of slaves, and yet neither 
anarchy nor insurrection ensued in a single 
instance. Some of these cases may perhaps 
be recited in a subsequent number. The pre- 
sent is already drawn to a suflicient lenge. 




























Extracts from the letters of John and Martha 
Yeardley, whilst on a religious visit to 
some parts of the continent of Europe, the 
Tonian Isles, &c. 


(Continued from page 277.) 


The jail here is in a most wretched state; 
the insecurity of the building is the reason 
given for keeping the prisoners in irons. It 
is so full of prisoners, and the accommodation 
so bad, that nothing can be done until the 





what can be done here may serve as an ex- | burns incense and purifies the vessels of the 
ample to the other islands. The seed time in|temple. The priest then comes out among 
this climate commences in the first month, | the people and sheds the incense all around ; 
and we hope to see the model farm established | two boys perform the same office upon him, 
in the spring. We have successfully inte-|and the chanting, which is all in ancient 



















rested the governor and Commissary Ramsay 
on the subject, who have obtained a grant of 
land from the senate, near the village of Cast- 
rades, where the prisoners and some of the 
poor are employed in cultivating it, and we 
hope the results will be favourable. Some of 
the landed proprietors are watching the pro- 
gress of this experiment, with a view, if it 
succeed, to introduce the plan into their 
estates. 

Corfu, Ist mo. Ist, 1834. We remember 
many of our beloved Friends this morning 


with affectionate solicitude, who are often | 


brought very near to us in spirit, a}though so 
distant in body. The position of Corfu is 
more beautiful than we expected. The palace 
where the governor resides, is a noble build- 
ing, and the esplanade very pleasant, but in 
the town most of the streets are narrow, and 
the houses very cold and inconvenient. The 
climate, although so much warmer, and, at 
this time of year, more beautiful than that of 
England, is yet chilly and cold in the even- 
ings and whenever the sun does not shine, 
which tries the constitution ; but we have the 
comfort of looking forward to an early spring, 
when these little inconveniences will not be 
felt. From not being yet able to converse in 
modern Greek or Italian, both of which are 
spoken here, we cannot report much from 
our own knowledge, but our friend I. L. gives 


|us a very discouraging picture. He has been 


thirteen years in this place, and says he does 
not perceive any desire in the Grecks to 
abandon their superstitions, or receive a more 
enlightened view of Christianity. Trusting 
in the traditions of the church, and the writ- 
ings of the fathers, they think these are all- 
sufficjent, and resting in the outward know- 


house be relieved from some of the inmates. | ledge of them, appear to have but little thirst 


The prison at Cephalonia is in a better state. 
We are told there are but few confined for 
capital offences. We proposed the introduc- 
tion of the New Testament and tracts into 
this, and the other prisons. 


From the heat of the climate and long con- | 


firmed habits of the people, the natives are 
not industrious; here also the land-owners 


for vital religion. I. L. does not doubt but 
there are many who do not believe in the 
mediation of saints, and miracle-working pic- 
tures, but he thinks that such are either skep- 
| tical or indifferent; and even the most zealous, 
when in their places of worship, think it suf- 
| ficient to take part in the ceremonies by con- 
| stantly crossing themselves, or, if appointed, 





live in the town and let the farming of the 


to join in the chanting of Scripture, and have 


Greek, is continued. The temple is splen- 
didly illuminated and crowded with pictures, 
before which the congregation constantly 
bow down to the ground, and, at the end of 
the service, approach with much apparent 
reverence, and kiss these as a mark of com- 
munion. The whole service is performed 
standing, and is extremely active. 

Preaching is not customary in the Greek 
worship, and practised only on particular oc- 
casions. Conversing with the young deacon 
who gives us lessons in Greek, respecting the 
ceremonies, and telling him they reminded 
us of those practised by the Jews formerly, 
he replied, “ they have no reference to them, 
but are designed to set forth the life, suffer- 
ings, and death of Christ, represented, or 
rather acted in this public manner, to impress 
them upon the minds of the people.” It is 





evident, however, that under cover of Chris- 
tianity, many Jewish ceremonies and also 
pagan rites have crept in, the whole service 
being so entirely different from that of the 
primitive churches. 

About a week since was the feast of St. 
Spyridion, as they termed it, when they pre- 
sented to the people what was called the body 
of the saint. Many hundreds crowded to the 
spot, and after the ceremony ended, the most 
zealous were permitted to kiss the feet of this 
|unsightly object, and women are often seen 
| bringing their sick children, and even clothing 
| belonging to them, in the belief of receiving 
healing virtue. It is indeed depressing to 
witness such superstition amongst a people 
| professing Christianity, and in a country 
| where the gospel was once preached in pri- 
mitive purity. Their long state of servitude 
has doubtless much contributed to strengthen 
their mental bondage, and may also account 
for that want of energy of character which 
almost universally prevails. From conversa- 
tion with one or two individuals who speak 
| French or English, we find that the most en- 
| lightened, like the Romanists, reject ihe idea 
| of worshiping pictures, and say they are only 
|used as a means of bringing to mind the pious 
‘lives of their predecessors, affording an in- 
| ducement to imitate their example ; yet whilst 


| 


| 


country places to labourers, who, instead of| no idea of regeneration or the necessity of a | acknowledging the abuse of this custom by the 

. | . . . . . 
cultivating the land, wait for the produce of| change of hear. From the little opportunity | credulity of the ignorant, they do not seem in- 
olives, on which fruit, with a little bread,| of judging for ourselves, and from what we | clined to make any stand against it. 


they mostly live; thus preferring a life of 
poverty and ease to one of labour and plenty. 

We are visited nearly every day by a se- 
rious young man, a deacon of the Greek 
church; he spent a short time in England and 
Scotland; we hope he will become a useful 
character. 

We have often been very low in looking 
towards visiting some of these islands, but 
since landing in Corfu sweet peace has been 
our portion, and strong conviction prevails in 
our hearts that this part of the service is in 
the path of our religious duty—pointed out, 
we humbly trust, by our Divine Master. 

We think Corfu is an improving place, and 


see and feel, we fear this picture is but too 
true with the greater part, yet we may hope 
that through religious instruction in the 
schools, the prejudices of the rising genera- 
| tion will be removed, so that they may ere 
| long learn to distinguish between the shadow 
and the substance. In their mode of worship, 
| the priest appears in a costly robe, sparkling 


| the functions in an inner temple, which is at 
times enclosed by curtains, from whence his 
voice is heard in a tone between chanting and 
weeping, repeating various parts from Scrip- 
ture or the liturgy, in which some of the 
people from without usually join, here also he 








| We accepted an invitation to dine with the 
| Greek president of the Ionian government, 
jand as the family spoke a little French, we 
|had hoped for aa opportunity of serious con- 
| versation ; but althvugh the president himself 

appears an agreeable amiable man, yet we 
| could not generally turn the discourse to se- 
| rious subjects. It was truly a time of suffer- 


'with gold and silver, and performs many of| ing to us, and in what manner our way may 


| be opened, or whether opened at all, we know 
‘not—yet we desire to be content under a 
|peaceful feeling, mercifully and rather re- 
|markably afforded under these trying circum- 
| stances, that we are in our right place. 


| About a week since we parted with our 
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interesting young companion, A. Climi, who 
is gone to Syra: the separation was painful 
on both sides, but on hers almost overwheim- 
ing. Although reserved and timid she had 
become extremely attached to us, and we trust 
the three months we passed together will not 
soon be forgotten. Her company was often 
sweet and cheering, and, during the times of 
our little meetings for worship, her heart was 
not unfrequently tendered with such a degree 
of religious feeling that we cannot doubt she 
is visited with “ the day-spring from on high.” 
She is very desirous of being useful in schools, 
and above all of remaining firm in making a 
stand against the many superstitions which 
prevail around, and thus influencing others by 
her own example, and through the aid of Di- 
vine grace, leading them to that vital religion 
in which she was instructed whilst at Locle, 
and which is now proving such a strength 
and comfort to her own mind. It is the 
prayer of our hearts that she may be pre- 
served faithful, and then, although timid, 
simple, and not very energetic, she may 
nevertheless be so blessed as to become an 
instrument of much good in the hand of our 
Divine Master to her degraded country. She 
has learned the British system of instruction 
at Locle, and as Syra will afford an oppor- 
tunity of attending several schools, it is 
thought she may soon occupy the place of a 
teacher in one of them. 

We often feel our present deprivations in 
many ways, yet, through all, we have indeed 
great cause to be thankful that a tolerable 
share of health and strength has been hitherto 
graciously afforded us, and we desire to com- 
memorate the loving kindness of the Lord. 

The boxes containing presents for the 
Greek schools are arrived, and we prize the 
contents, not doubting but they will prove 
very useful in various ways. We wish our 
acknowledgements to be made to our young 
friends for their numerous offerings ; all those 
designed for the Bazar are given in charge 
to Elizabeth Lowndes. We are about send- 
ing sixty of the slates to Syra. If more ar- 
ticles should at any time be sent to Greece, 
it is well for our young friends to know that 
small cotton handkerchiefs, to tie round the 
head, would be more acceptable than so many 
bags; and aprons, instead of pinafores, are 
more accordant with the Greek costume. 

Although the account of the state of this 
people is discouraging, yet the schools are 
very interesting, exhibiting a great change 
from dirty and neglected habits to those of 
cleanliness, and some degree of order, and 
from ignorance to awakened intelligence and 
capacity to receive useful learning. Some of 
the mistresses seem agreeable, but a want of 
sufficient activity is complained of. We shall 
perhaps be able to afford a little stimulus 


when better acquainted with the language : | 


the want of this knowledge is a great obstacle 
in our way, and even now, though nearly the 
whole of our time is devoted to studying it, 
the difficulty often seems almost insurmount- 
able. We can read and translate it, but to 
converse in modern Greek is extreinely diffi- 
cult to acquire. 


Corfu, 2d mo. 9th. We have been now 
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nearly three months at Corfu, but no way has 
hitherto opened to assemble any of the people 
together for religious worship, nor have we 
felt it our duty to make the attempt. The 
power of prejudice among the Greeks in 
favour of their own superstitious rites, and the 
overwhelming influerce of moral evil, seem 
entirely to close up our way in this line. We 
have had much conversation with our friend 
Isaac Lowndes, who has resided on this 
island thirteen years, on the subject of pub- 
licly preaching the gospel to the people, and 
he says that such is their attachment to the 
ceremonies of their own church that they 
cannot be prevailed upon to attend the mi- 
nistry of any other denomination. Isaac 
Lowndes is a character with whom we feel 
much Christian unity, and his family is like 
a little lamp shining in the midst of gross 
darkness. 

The diversions of this people abound, such 
as balls, masquerades, &c., and for nearly two 
months at this time of year, some of the worst 
class are seen parading the streets in masks 
greatly disfigured, and from what we see and 
hear we are painfully made to feel that the 
name of Christ-may be honoured with the lip 
and with the tongue, and numerous fasts and 
ceremonies strictly observed, while the power 
of the Saviour’s love is not allowed to have 
place in the heart, and a darkness almost 
worse than pagan may prevail. The appear- 
ance of the lower orders of the people and 
the peasantry is rude and uncivilized, and we 
often see them in groups lying about the 
esplanade or country places in perfect idle- 
ness, wrapped in a shaggy cloak, much like a 
sheep skin, and extremely dirty, so that one 
can scarcely believe that such are the de- 
scendants of the polished Greeks of old, and 
more than this, that their forefathers were 
some of the first who heard the glad tidings 
of the gospel: yet after ull we have seen, felt, 
and expressed, our hearts often glow with 
love towards this people, and we cannot but 
believe that the Lord designs to counteract 
the power of evil, and to bring them to living 
faith in our Holy Redeemer, drawing them 
by his Spirit from vain shadows to the sub- 
stance, and to submit to that baptism which 
purifies the heart, even the washing of re- 
generation and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost. 

It isa great mercy that we are still favoured 
with a humbling sense of divine support and 
consolation, nor have we for a moment doubted 
of the rectitude of our being here, although it 
may only be to suffer, or at most to sow a little 
grain of seed here and there, without much 
prospect that it will produce lasting fruit; 
and at times we humbly desire the present 
dispensation may prove profitable to us as in- 
dividuals. May the Lord sanctify it and ac- 
cept the humble attempt to serve him. 
| During our sojourn at Corfu, we have been 
engaged almost daily in visiting the natives 
in their own houses, and have distributed 





such as inclined to have intercourse with us; 
on these occasions the time has been princi- 


pally employed in conversation on religious 

subjects. We have become acquainted with 

a few interesting persons among the Greeks 

who do appear desirous of receiving gospel 

help. One is a young man of rank. He isa 

very interesting character, with strong natu. 

ral talent and an enquiring mind: he has long 

seen the inutility of many of the superstitious 

customs of his country, but in this awakened 

state of mind, meeting with some polished 

skeptical writings in English, which he under. 
stands, he seemed, when we first conversed 
together, almost enchanted with their philoso. 
phy, so that it was necessary to show him the 
want of adaptation in this system to the nature 
of man in the fall, and to endeavour to prove 
that our blessed Saviour, who suffered for our 
sins, is the only means of regeneration and 
salvation. Although he is gentle and conde- 
scending, he is a close reasoner, and in our 
various conversations we have scarcely left 
one point untouched either in his church or 
our own: respecting Friends he appears de- 
sirous of information. Latterly his skeptical 
notions have been so much overcome that he 
now speaks with faith and interest of the 
truths of the gospel. He often comes to us, 
and almost always by night, not for fear of 
the Jews, but of the Greeks, for he says if it 
were known that he doubted the utility of 
fasts and picture-worship, &c., he should be 
avoided as an infidel, and greatly laments the 
difficulties of enlightening his own church. He 
told us that since the death of a beloved bro- 
ther, his mind had been much weaned from 
worldly pleasures, but that he felt still sur- 
rounded by many and strong temptations. 
May the Lord in his mercy strengthen and 
support him, and grant ability to resist evil, 
through faith in that Saviour upon whom 
help is laid. Another interesting acquaint- 
ance is a young woman, the mistress of one 
of the country schools, who comes frequently 
of an evening to talk Greek with us. She has 
also considerable talent, and, what is much 
more important, it is evident that her mind is 
receiving instruction from the simple truths 
of the gospel. She often laments the want of 
accordance between the precepts of the Holy 
Scriptures and the practices of the people. 
Whilst visiting one of the country schools we 
met accidentally with a young man from 
Paxo, who had been twelve years the master 
of the school there. We addressed him in 
French, but soon found he spoke English. 
Since the interview he has been almost daily 
with us; he seems considerably enlightened, 
and open to receive instruction, and, as we 
design soon to pursue our prospect of visiting 
some of the other islands, whea an assistant 
and interpreter will be absolutely needful, we 
have pretty much concluded to take him with 
us. Although surrounded by discouragements, 
this prospect still remains, and not a little 
formidable in anticipation. In some of the 
islands and parts of Greece, there are no inns, 
or places of reception for travellers. We find 








amongst them religious tracts and portions of|the air of Corfu very enervating, and the 
the Holy Scriptures, and in the evenings we|changes from heat to cold try the English 
have received visits at our own residence, of| constitution exceedingly. 


(To be continued.) 
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tence towards God, and being enabled to lay 
BAPTISM. 


The following remarks are from an excel-| the abiding influence of the Holy Ghost, and 
Jent pamphlet recently published by Robert|when the preacher would thus be really en- 
Jowitt, a worthy member of our society, of | abled to “ teach, baptising,” “ in [or into] the 
Leeds in England, entitled “Thoughts on|name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
Water Baptism :”— the Holy Ghost.” 

In the course of his personal ministry, be-| Those who take a different view of the 
fore his crucifixion, either in his numerous | subject, think they are supported in it by the 
public exhortations, or in his more private | practice of the apostles, on which they lay 
discourses, did our Saviour [say] any thing} great stress, and from which they infer that 
that must necessarily, or that can fairly, be| they understood our Lord to institute water 
understood to enjoin baptism with water? 1 | baptism asa standing ordinance in his church. 
think he did not :—his language to the sons | There is no doubt that they did in some cases 
of Zebedee, “ Are ye able to drink of thecup| administer a baptism with water, after as 
that I shall drink of, and to be baptised with | well as whilst he was with them. But the 
the baptism that I am baptised with 1—Ye | question is, whether the practice establishes 
shall drink indeed of my cup, and be baptised | a divine institution, or is only to be considered 
with the baptism that I am baptised with,” | on their part, as the adoption of a customary 
&c., cannot be understood to refer to water;| write of imitation. Jesus himself, we are 
neither can his declaration in Luke, “ But I} told, did not baptise ; and there is no rea- 
have a baptism to be baptised with, and how|son to believe that any of the first twelve 
am I straitened till it be accomplished,” have | apostles were admitted into fellowship with 
any reference to elementary water. Nor do| their Divine Master by this rite. Had it been 
we find, when our Lord sent out his twelve | that essential institution which many Christians 
disciples, to preach the kingdom of God, or | esteem it, is it probable either that our Lord 
afterwards, when He sent out “ otherseventy,” | would have abstained from the administration 
that either He gave them any commission to|of it; or that his apostles would have been 
use water baptism, or that they did use it. [sent forth to administer it, without having 

After our Lord’s resurrection, in one of the | themselves been thereby introduced into the 
last interviews with his disciples, he marks| Christian covenant? I think not. It cer- 
the distinction which John had so much dwelt | tainly, héwever, does deserve our serious con- 
upon, betwixt the baptisms which they should | sideration, whether they who had been the 
respectively administer. After having com-|companions of our Lord, and who were so 
manded them [his apostles] that they should | largely endued with divine gifts from Him, 
not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the|could be likely to adopt any practice which 
promise of the Father, “ which,” saith he, “ye | was not clearly enjoined by Him; or whether 
have heard of me,” he adds, “ for John truly | they would be in any degree under the in- 
babtised with water, but ye shall be baptised | fluence of their Jewish attachments, and not 
with the Holy Ghost, not many days hence.” | see the full extent of the liberty and spiritu- 
And it would appear to be on the same memo- | ality of the Christian dispensation. 
rable occasion, that he gave the commission,| The personal mission of our blessed Re- 
“Go ye, therefore, teach all nations,” &c. | deemer was primarily, and almost exclusively, 
If, after pointing out the essential distinction| to the Jews; and it appears that, for about 
between his baptism and that of his forerun-|eight years after his ascension, the gospel 
ner, our Lord had desigued to institute a per-| labours of the apostles were very much con- 
petual ordinance in his church, may we not} fined to that people. It was about this time 
believe, He would have clearly shown that | that Cornelius was converted to the Christian 
the external rite used by John, was not to be| faith; and we find, that then Peter required 
superseded by that spiritual baptism of which | a vision to enabie him to overcome his preju- 
he then spake to his disciples, and of which | dices, and to convince him, that the gospel 
John had also plainly spoken? Would he| was to be preached to the Gentiles, although 
not have clearly laid down the requisite cir-| he had himself received the command from 
cumstantials of the rite, and have made the | the lips of his Divine Master, “ Go ye, there- 
method in which it was practised, as plain as| fore, teech all nations ;” and, when he came 
those instructions were, which were given to| to Cornelius, his language was, “ Ye know 
Moses for the direction of the children of Is-| how that it is an unlawful thing for a man, 
rael? and the more especially, when we bear | that is a Jew, to keep company or to come 
in mind, that the dispensation which was about| unto one of another nation, but God hath 
to be introduced was to do away with one| showed me that I should not call any man 
abounding in outward observances? But as|}common or unclean,” and, when called to 
no such explanation was given, may we not| account by the apostles and brethren, for go- 
understand the command to “ teach, baptising,” | ing into men uncircumcised, and eating with 





































as having reference to that living faith which | them, he, with particular reference to the ex- | 





From the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, we 


hold of faith in Christ, be made a partaker of| find, that about ten years after this, in the 


year fifty-one. about eighteen years after the 
crucifixion, “ Certain men, which came down 
from Judea (to Antioch], taught the brethren, 
and said, except ye be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.” These, 
no doubt, were Christian teachers, otherwise, 
it would not have been thought needful, and that 
after “no small dissension and disputation 
with them,” to send Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain others of them to Jerusalem, for the 
settlement of this question. It was not until 
after “ much disputing” in a council of the 
apostles, and elders, and brethren, that this 
question was settled. The result of the de- 
liberation upon it was conveyed in letters 
sent by Paul and Barnabas, and other chosen 
men, to the brethren, which were of the Gen- 
tiles, in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, in this 
language, “ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things, that ye abstain 
from meat offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornica- 
tion, from which if ye keep yourselves ye 
shall do well. Fare ye well ;”* thus setting 
at rest the question about circumcision, but 
giving no intimation whilst the initiatory rite 
was to be discontinued amongst the Gentiles, 
another of a similarly outward character, (that 
of water baptism) was to be retained or esta- 
blished anew. In Galatians we read, that 
Paul withstood Peter, for compelling the Gen- 
tiles to live as do the Jews; and from Acts, 
xv. 35, it would appear that this was subse- 
quent to the before-mentioned council, at 
which Peter had been present, and taken a 
prominent part. We also learn from the next 
chapter of the Acts, the 16th, that Paul so 
far accommodated this conduct to the attach- 
ment of the Jews to the ritual of the Jaw, as 
to circumcise Timothy ; although subsequently 
he wrote to the Galatians : “ If ye be circum- 
cumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing ;” 
“ for neither circumcision nor uncircumcision 
availeth any thing, but a new creature,” and, 
in Acts, xviii., it is stated that Paul had shorn 
his head in Cenchrea; for he had a vow. 

In the year 60, or about twenty-eight years 
after the ascension of our Lord, we are in- 
formed that Paul went up to Jerusalem, unto 
James, all the elders being present, and after 
he had saluted them, and occasioned them to 
glorify God, by an account of what things 
God had wrought among the gentiles, by his 
| ministry, they said unto him, “ Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands of Jews there 
are which believe, and they are all zealous of 
the law: and they are informed of thee that 
io teachest all the Jews which are -among 
ithe Gentiles, to forsake Moses, saying, that 
they ought not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after the customs.” But this 





Christ would enable his apostles to produce, | traordinary effect of his “teaching” upon his | WS an insinuation, which it is evident, James 


when preaching “ in the demonstration of the | hearers, takes care to point out the difference 


_ spirit and of power,” and proclaiming the glad | betwixt the baptism of John and spiritual 


tidings of the gospel of Christ ; He, the great | baptism; ‘‘ AsI began to speak, the Holy Ghost 
Head of the church, would be with them, and | fell upon them, as on us in the beginning—then 
accompany the word spoken with the quick-| remembered I the word of the Lord, how that 
ening efficacy of his spirit,—the hard heart| he said—John, indeed, baptised with water, 


would be broken, the sinner melted into peni- | but ye-shall be baptised with the Holy Ghost.” 


|and the other elders did not believe, for they 
|tell Paul of four men who had a vow upon 
|them, and recommended him to unite with 





} 


| * Doubtless in the infant state of the church, this 
| counsel was of the Lord; wud yet we find that two of 
| the things forbidden are not now considered uniawful 
| for Christians. 
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a 


Spirit, be the instrument of introducing into 
fellowship with the Father and the Son, 
Spirit, and thus “ teach 
* * 


these men in certain Mosaic ceremonies, in 
order that “ all may know, that those things 
whereof they were informed concerning thee, 
are nothing, but, that thou thyself walkest 
orderly and keepest the law ;” and Paul did 
as they advised -him; thereby giving a con- 
tradiction to the report, that he had called 
the Jewish converts from the observance of 
the Mosaic ritual, as before stated. * * * 

These different circumstances are here 
brought forward, not in order that we may 
sit in judgment upon, or presume to censure 
the conduct of the apostles, or with a wish in 
the slightest degree to lessen our reverence 
for, or weaken our attachment to their au- 
thority as inspired teachers of the blessed 
gospel, but simply to show, that, under the 
peculiar circumstances of their situation, their 
practice of certain things is not, of itself, to 
be regarded as an authority to which Chris- 
tians in after ages are bound to yield obe- 
dience. * - ° 

In the first chapter of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, we read, that Paul, having | 
learnt that the Corinthian believers were get- 
ting into parties * * * reproved them for it, 
and queries, “‘ Was Paul crucified for you, or 
were you baptised in the name of Paul ?”’ (the 
baptism here referred to, was no doubt, that 
with water;) and then says, “ I thank God, I 
baptised none of you, but,” mentioning a few 
by name, “ lest any shouid say that I baptised 
in mine own name ;” but he does not give 
thanks that he had preached so little unto 
them, lest, when he preached Christ unto 
them, they should have understood him to 
have preached himself. If the baptism, joined | 
with teaching, in our text, were that of water, | 
would not Paul’s language be equivalent to 
rejoicing, that, in so few cases, he had ful- 
filled his Lord’s commission ; a sentiment, we | 
are by no means at liberty to entertain, re- | 
specting so highly gifted and eminently fa- 
voured an apostle. | 

But, after this negative declaration, Paul | 
goes on to assign a reason for his conduct in| 
so generally omitting to baptise (with water) ; | 
“ For Christ sent me not to baptise, but to 
preach the gospel ;” such is the plain, (as it| 
appears to me,) unequivocal language of one | 


through the Holy 
baptising.” * 
Whilst fully prepared to admit that the 
silence of one of the sacred writers on any 
particular subject, ought not, in any degree, to | 
invalidate what another has said on the same 
subject, it is, notwithstanding, worthy of re- 
mark, that whilst many of the canonical | 
epistles are entirely silent on the subject, | 
others allude to it only in an indirect man- 
ner ; and none speak of it as a binding ordi- 
nance of perpetual obligation. ‘The Apostle 
Paul, in giving instructions to Timothy and 
Titus, respecting the churches under their 
care, does not even hint at water baptism ; 
neither does he give any instructions about | 
baptising in his epistles to the believers at 
Rome, Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Colosse, or Thessalonica. In his epistle to} 
the Hebrews, one great object seems to have | 
been to prove that all ceremonial worship was 
at an end; that all types were fulfilled in | 
Christ the antitype. If whilst the types of 
the Mosaic dispensation were done away in| 
Christ, a new outward ordinance had been set | 
|up as a part of the religion of Jesus, would 
not the apostle, under such circumstances, | 
have not only expressly mentioned it, but} 
been very particular in his instructions re- 
specting it? and yet in his epistle of thirteen | 
chapters we find not one word on the subject, | 
except that in chap. vi. he simply mentions | 
*“‘ the doctrine of baptisms.” 
* * * Those who are of opinion that the’ 
command in Matthew was designed to insti- 
tute or contiuue water baptism asa Christian | 
ordinance, must admit that so much of parti- | 
cular instruction as our Lord was pleased to 
give, must be strictly binding—bearing in 
mind that the rite in itself is inefficacious. | 
We find then the language, “ baptising them | 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, | 
and of the Holy Ghost,” a part of the com-| 
mand of our Lord ; was this part of the com- | 
mand duly observed? I am ready to admit! 
that the advocates for water baptism might, | 
with some reason, have assumed that those 


so likely to understand the language of Christ | 








our Lord, respecting the baptism which He 
commanded to be used; and is not this cir. 
cumstance alone sufficient to make us doubt 
whether the water baptism administered b 
the apostles was in pursuance of the com. 
mand of our Lord ; for I cannot conceive any 
reason why the apostles should, so far as ap- 
pears, always have departed from the form of 
words prescribed, if an outward rite was 
really instituted by our Saviour. 

Whilst, as I have before remarked, some 
of the apostles did occasionally baptise with 
water, on receiving converts either from 
Judaism or heathenism, (there being, as then 
stated, no account of the apostles themselves, 
except Paul, receiving water baptism, besides 
that of John,) we find in several of the epistles 
a baptism spoken of, that cannot, I think, be 
understood of water, as, “ Know ye not that 
so many of us as were baptised into Jesus 
Christ were baptised into his death, therefore 
we are buried with him by baptism into 
death.” ‘ For by one spirit we are all bap- 
tised into one body, whether we be Jews or 
gentiles, whether we be bond or free, and 
have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” 
‘For as many of you as have been baptised 
into Christ, have put on Christ.” “ There 
is one body and one spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism.” ‘To the Colossians, 
the apostle writes, ‘“‘ Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the traditions of men, after the rudiments 


|{or, as in the margin, the elements] of the 


world, and not after Christ ;” and then adds, 
“in whom ye are also circumcised with the 
circumcision made without hands, in putting 
off the body of the sins of the flesh by the 
circumcision of Christ; buried with him in 
baptism, wherein ye are also risen with him, 
through the faith of the operation of God who 
kath raised him from the dead.” 

Whilst in the early part of the Apostle 
Paul’s ministry, we have several instances 
recorded of his using, or directing the use of, 
water baptism, we find in the latter part of 
his Christian course, in his General Epistle 
oe about twenty-seven years after our 
ord’s crucifixion), that he clearly points out 


who was not a whit behind the chiefest of the as his apostles were, would doubtless perform | what is not, and what is, the baptism which 
apostles. Our Lord, after having, in the| the ceremony in the way prescribed, had no|now saves. “The like figure whereunto 
same interview with his disciples, pointed out | notice been taken by the inspired penman of | [antitype whereof] doth also now save us 
the distinction between John’s baptism with| the manner of its being performed ; but this | (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
water, and his own with the Holy Ghost, had|is far from being the case. Have we, then, | but the answer of a good conscience towards 
given the short, simple command, “ Go ye, | any account of the rite being administered,|God) by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
therefore, and teach (or make disciples of)|in which the form of words was used ?| How strongly does this language set forth the 
all nations, baptising them in [into] the name|None. Have we an account of another form | saving efficacy of Christian baptism ; which I 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the | of words being used? So far as we may | apprehend few of its advocates will claim for 
Holy Ghost,” which surely must be binding| judge of the form from the narration of the | water baptism. } 

upon all his apostles ; and yet, here we find | circumstances, we have several—viz. Peter | On considering this part of the subject, 
one of the most eminent of them expressly |says “ Repent and be baptised, every one of| what is related in the Acts concerning Simon, 
says, “Christ sent me not to baptise,” (refer-| you, in the name of Jesus Christ.” Luke, | claims particular attention, in connection with 
ring, no doubt, to water baptism.) If Paul|speaking of the converts of Samaria, says,!the declaration of our Lord, “* He that be- 
had not received such a commission, who!“ only they were baptised in the name lieveth and is baptised, shall be saved.” 


of 
had? It seems to me impossible to reconcile | the Lord Jesus.” Peter “ commanded them | Luke, the inspired historian of the Acts of the 
the command of our Saviour with the decla- 


_[Cornelius, &c.] to be baptised in the name of | Apostles, tells us that “Simon himself be- 
ration of his inspired apostle, if water bap- | the Lord ;” [and] at Ephesus, * when they | lieved and was baptised.” Was he thereby 
tism was enjoined ; but he could do all things | heard this, they were baptised in the name of |saved! Did he experience the saving effica- 
through Christ strengthening him—he could, | the Lord Jesus.” ‘Thus, so far as we are in-|cy, the regenerating influence of Christian 
through the same gracious help, lead to a/ formed, we see that baptism with water was! baptism? Had he by this baptism with water 
saving belief in the Father, Son, and Holy | not administered in the manner prescribed by | “ put on Christ”? We are not informed what 






















































was his final state ; but we are not left in any 
doubt as to his state when it was said unto 
him, “‘ Thy money perish with thee, because 
thou hast thought that the gift of God may 
be purchased with money. Thou hast neither 

rt nor lot in the matter; for thy heart is 
not right in the sight of God. Repent, there- 
fore, of this thy wickedness, and pray God, if 
perhaps the thought of thy heart may be for- 
given thee. For I perceive that thou art in 
the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of 
iniquity.” From which we clearly see that 
Simon had neither received the saving faith, 
nor the saving baptism of which our Lord 
had spoken, although he had professed a be- 
lief in Jesus Christ, and had been baptised 
with water. 

After giving the various circumstances thus 
brought under review, respecting what our 
Lord himself did and said on this important 
subject, and the conduct of the apostles in the 
primitive churches, a full and deliberate, and, 
as far as I have been able, a candid and dis- 
passionate consideration, I am brought to 
these conclusions :—that the circumstances 
attending the performance of the ceremony 
of water baptism by such of the apostles as 
did administer it, do not appear to have been 
in accordance with the directions of their 
Divine Master, if water baptism was what he 
commanded ; that their using water may be 
accounted for on other grounds ; that the 
practice of the apostles under their peculiar 
circumstances, cannot, with propriety, be 
brought forward as evidence, or have the 
authority of a divine command, as it is un- 
questionable that they continued much at- 
tached to, and in the practice of, legal rites 
and ceremonies, long after the abrogation of 
the dispensation of which they had formed a 
part ; but which practice in the latter case is 
not pleaded as authorising the continuance of 
the Mosaic ritual; and lastly, that our Lord 
did not design that water baptism should be 
an ordinance of perpetual and universal obli- 
gation in his church, but that Christian bap- 
tism is simply and essentially spiritual.” 


JULIA BRACE, 


A deaf, dumb, and blind person, residing 
in the American Asylum for the education 
and instruction of the deaf and dumb at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. From the twenty-first re- 
port of the directors of that institution. 

On the 11th of June, 1825, Julia Brace was 
admitted as an inmate, and so far as her pecu- 
liar circumstances would permit, as a pupil of 
the asylum. She was born in Hartford on the 
13th of June, 1837 ; consequently was eighteen 
years of age at the time of her admission, and 
is now (April, 1837) almost thirty. At the 
age of four years and about five months, while 
visiting a relative in a neighbouring town, she 
was seized with the typhus fever, which, in 
the course of the first week of her illness, en- 
tirely deprived her of the senses of sight and 
hearing! Previous to this sickness, she had 
been healthy, enjoyed the perfect use of all 
the senses, was possessed of common intel- 
lectual as well as physical powers, had a quick 
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temper, but was on the whole a promising 
child. She was active in her habits, had been 
sent to school, and could read and spell words 
of two syllables. She had begun to be some- 
what useful to her mother in her household 
affairs, and had learnt to do plain sewing, so 
that she had assisted in making a little gar- 
ment or two for herself. Her mother had 
taught her “to say her prayers,” and she had 
learned, probably from necessary intercourse 
with a profane person, to use some very ex- 
ceptionable words. 

The sickness which rendered her so deso- 
late was exceedingly severe, and, after accom- 
plishing its fearful work upon her senses, left 
her system so completely prostrate that it 
was long doubtful whether she would ever be 
restored to comfortable general health. She 
retained, however, for a considerable time, the 
faculty of speech, and shortly after her long 
night came upon her, said to her attendant, 
* Why don’t you light a lamp? It will never 
be day.” She used also to say her prayers 
after she became deaf and blind, to utter the 
names of her friends, to ask for what she 
wanted, to spell little words to herself, and at 
times when disappointed, or vexed by her 
wishes not being complied with, by the im- 
possibility of making herself understood, or 


by the unkind treatment of a male member of 


the family, (to which she was occasionally 
subject,) she would use profane expressions, 
such as she had no doubt heard from this un- 
happy person. Her childish spirit evidently 
at this period wandered about its prison-house 
in restlessness, anxiety, and sometimes in 
agony ; seeking deliverance, striving for com- 
munion with kindred minds, and using all the 
faculties and senses which remained at its 
command to make known its condition, and 
supply itself with occupation and amusement. 
In making these efforts, the poor child very 
naturally used such language as she had been 
familiar with; often, probably, with very im- 
perfect ideas of its meaning: for, judging 
from the cases of other children of that ten- 
der age, especially such as have enjoyed but 
indifferent instruction, we cannot suppose that 
this poor child had distinct ideas of the God 
she addressed in prayer, and whose name she 


used in other ways, or of the full meaning of 


any other than the simplest language. 

As her strength increased and she became 
able to stand, and with the aid of others to 
walk about the house, her means of enjoy- 
ment increased also. She had much pleasure 
in examining, hy the senses of feeling and 
smell, the various objects around her; she 
soon became familiar with every article of her 
own apparel, and, indeed, with every thing 
belonging to the family, and while her parents 
lived in the same house with another family, 
has often been known to carry back to their 
owner such utensils or other articles as had 
been borrowed or lent, often to the amuse- 


ment and sometimes to the inconvenience of 
both parties. She early evinced great love of 
order, never allowing any thing to be out of 


place if she could prevent it. She also, as 
she grew older, seemed desirous of occupying 
herself in the care of her brothers and sisters, 
of whom she had several, all younger than 








herself: would sometimes wash their faces 
and hands, would undress and put them to 
bed, occasionally exercise son 
among them, would rock the i 
cradle and feel of its eyes to ascertain if it 
were sleeping, and if she found it crying would 
sometimes give it sugar. 
learnt by experience that her mother, on 
whose labour the family were principally de- 
pendant for support, was generally busy, and 
that she might aid her by these efforts among 
the younger children, or whether she made 
them merely for her own amusement, it is 
difficult to determine : probably both motives 
influenced her. 


all the time of her growing up, she was fa- 
voured with perhaps more uniform health than 
is common, which has continued to the pre- 
sent time. She was generally obedient to her 
mother, or the woman, whoever she might be, 
who had the care of her; and was ready to 
comply with the wishes of any one in whom 
she had confidence ; but was cautious in re- 


darkness and light were the same to her, it is 
not wonderful that she should choose the most 
quiet portion of the twenty-four hours in which 
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Whether she had 


After her complete recovery, and during 


gard to strangers, and particularly fearful of 
men, shrinking from them and appearing dis- 
turbed if aware of their presence. 

Julia was not unusually fond of sleep in her 
childhood and youth, but evinced at times a dis- 
position to change night intoday, evidently pre- 
ferring to rest while others were busy around 
her, and to be active while they were still. As 


to accomplish her own purposes either of busi- 
ness or pleasure ; for being solitary in almost 
all her enjoyments, she was particularly dis- 
pleased with interruption in their pursuit. 

Her mother naturally granted her every 
indulgence in her power; still, as her means 
were limited, her supplies, though sufficient 
for comfort, were not abundant. Hence, poor 
Julia learned to attach a high value to what- 
ever she thought her own, was unwearied in 
the care of it, and resented the interference 
of others. In regard, however, to the mak- 
ing of her clothing and to those things about 
which she needed assistance, she was perfect- 
ly compliant with the wishes of others. 

Her notions respecting the right of pro- 
perty seem to have been perfectly correct. 
She would never take the property of others 
without leave, and if her own was taken, or 
disturbed in her view improperly, she showed 
her displeasure ‘and seemed greatly aftiicted. 
She evinced no fear of sickness, but was very 
kind when members of the family were sick; 
would show by her manner that she felt sorry 
for them, would smooth down the bed-clothes, 
put her hands gently upon their faces, and 
sometimes spread the little table and bring it 
to the bed-side with a cup or two upon it to 
contain drinks. This was of course done in 
imitation of what she had experienced from 
others, or had known done by them. 

Julia’s most unfortunate situation rendered 
her an object of curiosity to the benevolent, by 
whom she was constantly visited, and by whose 
benefactions she was in a great measure sup- 
ported. Still, though pieces of money and 
other things of value were often put into her 
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| 


hands by strangers, it is remarkable that she | 


never seemed disposed, in the first instance, 
to consider them as gifts; but would uni- | 
formly return them, unless assured by signs | 
she could not misunderstand that they were | 
for her to keep. Her apparent destitution of | 
covetousness and actual delicacy of feeling on 
this subject, have often attracted admiration. 
Her peculiar circumstances had from the be- 
ginning, called forth the compassionate regard 
and the requisite pecuniary assistance from 
charitable ladies and others in whose neigh- | 
bourhood she lived. She had at times been | 
sent to a little school for children, where she 
had learnt to knit; she had been enabled to 
retain her ability to sew by proper care on 
the part of her friends, and, on the whole, as | 
she advanced in age, had an increasing amount 
of resources for comfort and happiness, during | 
her dark and silent journey of life. Still it) 
was evidently a dictate of humanity, that a 
home for life should be provided for her, 
where all her wants might be timely supplied, 
and her means of happiness, if possible, in- 
creased. With this view, the directors of 
the asylum received her under their care, as 
has been stated, when she was eighteen years 
of age. She has now been about twelve 
years an inmate of the asylum, and the kind 
intentions of her benefactors have been fully 
realized. Here, she soon conformed to the 
rules of the institution, and has been most ex- 
emplary in the observance of such as applied 
to her case. For instance, she has been an 
example of punctuality in her attention to 
such little duties as were assigned her, has 
been orderly in her habits, and has learned 
to be very neat; has regarded the rights of 
others, and has attended, in the best way she 
could, to her own. Much of this is owing, 
indeed, to the judicious treatment of those 
who received her here, and led her to the 
formation of good habits; and as habits, in her 
case at least, are second nature, she has re- 
tained them, and finds her happiness in their 
observance. 

It was an object of much interest with | 
the principal and instructers of the asylum, | 
on her admission, to try the effect of some | 
experiments in teaching her language. They 
indulged the hope that ultimately they might | 
devise some plan to communicate even some | 
abstract ideas, and especially moral and re- | 
ligious truth. Accordingly, by means of an 
alphabet carved in wood, and resembling that 
used in schools for the blind, she was taught 
to understand, and to form in her own way, 
the letters composing a few simple words. | 
For example, she was furnished with a cushion 
and a supply of pins; the teacher then placed | 
in her hand the thing whose name he pro- | 
posed to teach; then directed her hand to 
the carved letters composing its name ; then, 
by sticking the pins upon the cushion, he 








formed the respective letters and the word. | 


This she was encouraged to do, until, when 
the thing was presented to her, or its sign 


deaf-mute’s sign for a key,) she would, with- 
out any assistance, form the letters, k, e, y. 
In this way, several short and easy words 
were taught; but the experiment soon became 
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uninteresting to her, (it was of course very 
tedious and laborious to her teacher,) and, 
as there seemed no probability of any import- 
ant result for her benefit, the attempt was 
abandoned. 

(To be continued.) 


Will the editor please oblige a weekly 
reader by inserting the following piece in 
* ‘The Friend.” 


SEASONS OF PRAYER. 


To prayer, to prayer, for the morning breaks 
And earth in her Maker’s smile awakes, 

His light is on all below and above, 

The light of gladness and life and love; 

Oh! then on the breath of this early air 

Send upwards the incense of grateful prayer. 
To prayer, for the glorious sun is gone 

And the gathering darkness of night comes on, 
Like a curtain from God's kind hand it flows, 
To shade the couch where his children repose, 
Then kneel while the watching stars are bright ; 
And give your last thoughts to the guardian of night. 
To prayer, for the day that God has blest 
Comes tranquilly on with its welcome rest, 

It speaks of creation’s early bloom ; 

It speaks of the Prince who burst the tomb; 
Then summon the spirit’s exalted powers 

And devote to Heaven the hallowed hours. 
There are smiles and tears in the mother’s eyes 
For her new-born infant beside her lies. 

Oh! hour of bliss! when the heart o’erflows 
With rapture a mother only knows; 

Let it gush forth in words of fervent prayer, 
Let it swell up to Heaven for her precious care. 
There are smiles and tears in that gathering band, 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling hand ; 
What trying thoughts in her bosom swell 

As the bride bids parents and home farewell ? 
Kneel down by the side of the tearful fair, 

And strengthen the perilous hour with prayer— 
Knee] down by the dying sinner’s side, 

And pray for his soul through Him who died, 
Large drops of anguish are thick on his brow; 
Oh! what is earth and its pleasures now ? 

And what shall assuage his dark despair, 

But the penitent cry of humble prayer ? 

Kneel down at the couch of departing faith 
And hear the last words the believer saith. 

He has bidden adieu to his earthly friends; 
There is peace in his eye that upward bends ; 
There is peace in his calm confiding air ; 

For his last thoughts are God’s, his last words prayer. 
The voice of prayer at the sable bier! 

A voice to sustain, to soothe, and to cheer. 

It commends the spirit to God who gave; 

It lifts the thoughts from the cold dark grave; 
It points to the glory where He shall reign 
Who whispered, “ thy brother shall rise again.” 
The voice of prayer in the world of bliss! 

But gladder, purer, than rose from this, 

The ransomed shout to their glorious king 
Whiere no sorrow shades the soul as they sing ; 
But a sinless and joyous song they raise, 

And their voice of prayer is eternal praise. 
Awake, awake, and gird up thy strength 

To join that holy band at length,— 

To Him who unceasing love displays, 


| Whem the powers of nature unceasingly praise— 


To Him let thy heart and thy hours be given; 
For a life of prayer is the life of heaven. 
Henry Ware, Jr. 
5th mo. 25th, 1837. 





Diep, in this city, of pulmonary consumption, on the 
morning of the 28th of last month, Ann W. wife of 
|Charles Lippincott, aged 31 years. 


Lamb for ever. 


The afflictions 
; ent accompanying the disease she was enabled to endure 
made in her hand, (for instance, a key, or the | with much patience; and we feel the consoling as- 
surance that the promise, “ He will beautify the meek 
with salvation,” is indeed fulfilled, and that she is now 
permitted to unite in company with those who sur- 
round the throne, giving praises, high praises, to the 
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SIXTH MONTH, 17, 1837. 

seticiieeratiett it aaiiiemniaaeaaiaminatiattaiiiaienin 

A friend has obligingly put into our hands 
the last or twenty-first annual report of the 
directors of the “ American Asylum at Hart- 
ford for the Education and Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb.” It contains a very inte- 
resting account of their deaf, dumb, and blind 
pupil, Julia Brace, which it is our intention 
to insert at large, and a part of which is 
given to-day. Although in some of the par. 
ticulars it may seem a repetition of an article 
which has already appeared in this journal 
(see pages 89 and 97 of vol. 2.), yet to many 
it will be a recommendation of the present 
account, that it comes in the form of an au- 
thentic or official document, while, moveover, 
it has its own independet ‘claims to the atten- 
tion of the reader. The number suffering 
such peculiar and distressing privations, it is 
consoling to believe, is very small throughout 
the world. Three cases, says the report, 
“are all in the United States concerning 
which we have any detailed information. 
One other case, it is said, has recently ex- 
isted in the state of New Hampshire, and 
one also in one of the western states. The 
case of Mitchell, mentioned by Dugald Stew- 
art, in an appendix to the third volume of his 
works, two or three others in the British 
islands, and two in Paris, are all of which we 
have heard in Europe.” 


MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


It is with sincere pleasure that we learn, 
by a letter just received, that this .institution 
is progressing satisfactorily. The number of 
pupils is 110, and is expected soon to reach 
120. No more than the latter number can 
be accommodated, with the present buildings 
and arrangements. We rejoice with our 
friends of the west that their laudable zeal 
and liberality have been thus far happily 
crowned with success, not doubting that, with 
the blessing of Him who careth for the lambs 
of his fold, the institution will be abundantly 
fruitful of good to the rising generation 
amongst them. 

We commend to the attention of our read- 
ers the extracts on “ Baptism,” from a recent 
English publication furnisued by a valued 
correspondent. 





Philada.—Received, 6th mo. 13th, 1837, 
for the “ Bibfe Association of Friends in Ame- 
|rica,” ten dollars, from “ A friend to the 
| cause.” Gero. W. Taytor, Agent. 
| Marriep, at Friends’ meeting house, Smithfield, 

Ohio, on fourt!: day, the 31st ult., Josern P. Jones, of 
Martinsville, to Isapetta, daughter of Benjamin W. 
Ladd. 





at the same place, on the same day, Exisna 
| Cook, Jr. of Richmond, Ohio, to Mary Ann, daughter 
of Benjamin W. Ladd. 
— at the same place, on the same day, Joun C. 
| Tazort, to Isaneitta M‘Gralt. 
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